It’s hard to take cripicusm. tis neddmiGa sis aro 
have our parents criticize us, especially in front of 
our friends, evenif we admit that there is an element of 
truth in what Dad or Mom says. It's hard to listen Gorge 
teacher tell us that we are doing something wrong, no | 
matter how right she is. It's hard also fora great amg 
prosperous nation such as ours to be criticized. We 
are shocked by demonstrations against our official 
representatives abroad. 

We can take criticism in two ways. First, we can 
get angry with those who criticize us, whether it be 
our parents, our teachers, or other nations. What do we 
gain? Second, we can take a sincere and honest look at 
ourselves to see why we were criticized. Were we wrong 
somewhere along the line? Is the criticism justified? 
What can we do now? 
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Bob Feller demonstrates big league pitching 
form for about 300 high school and college 
athletes. 


Religion in the 
Locker Room 


By Fred Cloud 


ANDERBILT football star Bob Taylor 
told a group of 300 high school and 
college athletes at Estes Park, Colo., 

last August: “Before going out onto the 
gridiron to begin a game, our team pauses 
for prayer. We don’t pray that we will 
win. Rather, we pray that we will play the 
game to the very best of our ability.” 

In all parts of America today, outstand- 
ing college and professional athletes are 
witnessing to their Christian faith before 
groups of high school and college youth 
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Being all Christian is more vital than being All-American 


who have been drawn together in 
rallies sponsored by the Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes. What is the 
FCA? Who’s behind it? 

A young basketball coach at East- 
ern Oklahoma A & M, Don Mc- 
Clanen, conceived the idea of the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes in 
1954. Basically, the approach of 
FCA is to capitalize on youth’s in- 
clination to hero worship by having 
Christian athletes witness strongly 
to their faith. 

McClanen wrote and presented 
his idea to a number of outstand- 
ing persons in the world of sports— 
such as Tom Harmon, Bud Wilkin- 
son, Bob Mathias, Alvin Dark, Bob 
Richards. He asked for, and re- 
ceived, their backing. With a year’s 
expenses for the program underwrit- 
ten by interested businessmen, Mc- 
Clanen resigned as coach in 1955 to 
devote full time to directing the 
FCA. 

Advisers for the FCA include re- 
ligious leaders who were outstand- 
ing college athletes: Dr. Louis 
Evans, former football and basket- 
ball star at the University of Cali- 
fornia; Rev. Roe Johnston, an All- 
American football player while at 
Annapolis; and Rev. Bob Richards, 
Olympic pole vaulting champion. 

How is the idea of FCA put into 
practice? One of the major meth- 
ods is through rallies. National 


Mr. Cloud is editor of Christian Action, Metho- 
dist magazine for older youth. 
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summer conferences for high schoo 
and college athletes and coaches are 
held each August at Estes Park 
Colo. Dates for the third nationa: 
conference are August 17-22, 1958 


Theme of the second conference: 
held last August, was “Present You1 
Bodies a Living Sacrifice.” All 
American football stars, Clendon 
Thomas and Bill Krisher from tha 
University of Oklahoma, and _ bas; 
ketball stars, Jack Parr from Kam 
sas State and Temple Tucker fro 
Rice Institute, talked simply ana 
pointedly about what the Christian 
faith meant to them. Typical wa 
Krisher’s statement, which co 
cluded: “It’s more important to b: 
All-Christian in our daily lives than 
to be All-American in sports!” 


Balance between spiritual stim 
lation and sports activity was ob 
tained by daily sports demonstra 
tions and skill-raising sessions b 
top-ranking athletes. Donn Moc 
maw, former All-American line 
backer at UCLA and now an on 
dained minister, directed the ath 
letes during exercise periods. 
volleyball tournament titled “Dog 
patch Olympics” was climaxed b: 
an awards ceremony that had every 
one chuckling. 

Bob Richards demonstrated hi 
pole-vaulting skill, clearing the ba 
at 14 feet 3 inches—at night an: 
in a light rain! Bob Feller, forme 
star pitcher for the Cleveland Ir 


lendon Thomas, Oklahoma football star, discusses his Christian faith at the 


t'stes Park conference last summer. On stage with him are (left to right): 


ians, gave tips on big league pitch- 
:g form to the young athletes. 
peaking to the group, Feller said: 
‘Throughout my career, I have 
jiade my Christian faith known 
‘idly. No one has ever called me 
sissy for it. And no one has ever 
sdiculed me for it.” 

But what about the FCA and the 
fiurch’s program for youth? Are 
‘ey competitive? I raised this ques- 
yn with Rev. Gary Demarest, for- 
er baseball star at the University 
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tiggie Munn, athletic director at Michigan State University and 1957-58 
§CA president; Bill Krisher, All-American Oklahoma guard; Tad Wieman, 
athletic director at the University of Denver. 


of California, who served as dean of 
the conference. 

“We’re not interested in starting 
youth groups to compete with de- 
nominational youth or student pro- 
grams,” Gary told me. “Instead, we 
aim to help athletes become active 
in youth and student programs of 
their own denominations.” 

“The Fellowship of Christian Ath- 
letes does not sponsor local groups,” 
he continued. “It is not a member- 


ship organization. Our purpose is >>> 
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Bob Feller: ''No one has called me a sissy!" 


to witness to youth in general and 
to athletes in particular, and to 
channel these athletes into youth 
fellowships and student centers 
operated by their own denomina- 
tions.” 

To keep the athletes who become 
interested in FCA aware of their 
denominational ties, the officers re- 
quire that every application for at- 
tendance at the summer conference 
be signed by the youth’s pastor or 
priest. Clendon Thomas, who has 
just signed a contract to play pro- 
fessional football with the Los An- 
geles Rams, told me: “I think the 
main value of this conference is that 
it will encourage young people in 
high school and college to go to 
church.” This opinion was shared 
widely by coaches and ministers 
who attended the conference at 
Estes Park. 

But everyone obviously can’t go 
to a national conference. The basic 
idea of FCA has to get down to per- 


sons in local schools and commun: 
ties if it is really to prove effective 
And how is this done? 

Local rallies have been held i 
many cities—from Ithaca, N. Y., t 
Augusta, Ga., and from Lincoir 
Nebr., to Nashville, Tenn. In Nas 
ville, for example, college and pre 
fessional athletes such as Ron Mon 
ris, Alvin Dark, George Kell, Dont 
Moomaw, and LeRoy King spoke ¢ 
a city-wide rally on a Sunday afte: 
noon. 

This was followed by quick visi 
the next day by teams of speakes 
to 25 high schools and colleges ! 
cated in the Nashville area. In add 
tion, a special service was held fd 
inmates at the Tennessee State Pe 
tentiary. Emphasis at all these rz 
lies is upon “playing the game f 
God” and “looking to Christ as you 
Coach.” 

And that’s how FCA tries to lee 
youth athletes into a deeper Chri 
tian experience. VVV' 


A well-built body can be a blessing, but it can also be a curse. 
We all want whole, healthy and attractive bodies. Proper rest,! 
proper exercise, proper food are part of good stewardship of 
the bodies which God has given us. ''Good looks are all that is 
needed in this world,’ some guys and gals say. As fine as this 
is, we know that it takes a lot more than just our looks to round: 
out the total personality that is called "you.'' A pretty face, 
for example, is made ugly by ugly thoughts. The strength of a 
star athlete's personality is weakened when he bullies his friends! 
into submission. On pages 3 through 6 is an article about a 
group of church-related athletes who feel that spiritual power isi 
more important than physical power. 


m headlines and sidelines . 


FEW YEARS ago the son of 
A white missionaries to Africa 
j dated a Negro American fel- 
)w student. The authorities of the 
aurch-related mid-western college 
sreatened expulsion if this did not 
sop. Why did the college adminis- 
{ation take such a drastic step? Are 
iter-racial dating and marriage 
trong? 

{ Many white and Negro soldiers 
dulged in inter-racial dating and 
jarriages during World War II and 
) Korea. Authorities estimate that 
)) to 80 per cent of “Negro Ameri- 
ns” have white ancestry. Some 
se so light-skinned that they “pass 
‘er” into the white group by the 
sousands each year. 

|The fact that much of the mixing 
yes on outside the law would seem 
( be unfortunate. The colored 
jother and children in “illegiti- 
vate” unions have litttle or no pro- 
tion. Too often this sort of mix- 


‘fr. Weaver is Racial and Cultural Secretary, 
‘uncil for Christian Social Action, United Church 
4° Christ. This is his fifth in a series of columns. 


What do you think 


of inter-racial dating 
and marriages? 


By Galen R. Weaver 


ing is winked at or even indulged 
in by the more vociferous upholders 
of “racial purity.” 

Certainly two otherwise compat- 
ible persons who are genuinely in 
love have a right to marry regard- 
less of race. Individuals marry — 
not races. No valid biological, moral 
or religious reasons can be cited 
against inter-racial marriage. Char- 
acter, shared spiritual values, mu- 
tual respect and love, as in all 
unions, are the true bases for deci- 
sion. 

Sociology factors probably do 
make inter-racial marriages more 
hazardous. Nevertheless, some do 
succeed. The attitudes and practices 
of parents, relatives and _ friends, 
also of possible landlords and em- 
ployers, are important factors to be 
seriously weighed. Family life can- 
not be lived entirely apart from and 
in defiance of the mores of the com- 
munity, however irrational these 
may seem. 

Therefore, consider well. 
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CHECKED out of the grocery su- 


i*- chases. One buy was the Febru- 
ay 4, 1958, issue of Look magazine. 
/ith the cover laying face up on 
nie check-out counter, the cashier 


f EN DOMINATE MEN, “ 
| Immediately, she boldly blurted 
l) the man just behind me — who 
Wappened to be the manager of the 
heat department, “Jim, have you 
had this article about women dom- 
hating men?” 

# “Naw!’’ was Jim’s quick retort. 
&That’s a lot of bulloney!” 

“You mean your wife doesn’t 
ipminate you?” was the cashier’s 
Si:mediate comeback. 

{“That’s right! There’s only one 


Femmes do 


MINATE Fellows! 


per market with several pur- 


By Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


who dominates our family — and 
she’s not my wife; she’s my teen- 
age daughter.” (But she’s still a 
woman, or will be, I privately mur- 
mured to myself.) 

It’s true. Women do dominate 
men. And young women—femmes 
to you—do dominate fellows! (Stick 
with me and I'll prove my _ just- 
penned point. ) 

Where do you go on a date? If 
it's your first, second, third or any 
of the initial half-dozen get-togeth- 
ers, the fellow invariably selects 
spots and entertainment and eats 
what the femme digs. And the closer 
he can come to scheduling and 
menuing items right down her bowl- 
ing alley, the higher his stock rises; 
and that’s what he’s interested in: 
a gilt-edged security partner. 


>>> 


Femmes do dominate fellows! 


Oh, admittedly, he’s the program- 
planner, but he plans a mutually 
satisfactory program with her stamp 
of approval uppermost in mind. 

Let’s take a look at the steady 
daters. Who dominates there? It’s 
the “little lady” again, providing, 
of course, that the fellow has latched 
onto a “real find.” If he’s merely 
marking time, he’ll play the game 
his way; and if she’s also a time- 
marker, she’ll quickly let him wither 
on the vine when the right Sir Gala- 
had stalls his steed in her stable. 

But if she’s “got the goods,” he'll 
play the game, and play it according 
to her rules. Those rules include 
such taken-for-granted “understand- 
ings” as (we'll employ these direc- 
tives in her hypothetically-worded 
language) : 

“Dateman, where you go, I do, 
too! — but consult me first, before 
you make any definite commitments 
for both of us! 

“And son, let me set the clock, 
for arrival and skedaddle hours! 

“And, need I remind you how 
often I expect you around—please 
stick to my suggestions, which I’m 
sure you have memorized. 

“And, I’m choosy about my date- 
time doings; please consult me for 
guidance if you ever have any ques- 
tion-mark hesitations; in fact, on 
second thought, you’d better con- 
sult me anyway.” 


Mr. Conrad is executive secretary of the Luther 
League of America. 
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In short, he’s got to please he 
His coupled-future depends on it. 

Furthermore, whether we like 
or not, men, it is she who pops 4 
question of marriage; if not alwe 
directly, at least, indirectly. It 
she who lets it be known wheth 
she’s in the marriage-market. It 
she who presides over the post-po 
ping question period. 

Often, it’s a cut-and-dried cas 
even down to the matter of the ri 
or rings. (It’s double-or-nothi 
now, you know!) Most couples ha 
window-shopped, or inside-the-sto 
shopped, where fine stones are fe 
tured. Slyly she indicates what sty 
would look best, parked betwe: 
joints 2 and 3 on the fourth—son 
label it the third-finger of her le 
hand. And he’d better surprise h 
—ha! ha! HA! — with somethi 
in the dominant-one’s idea of 
ring, or peddle his platinumed plu 
der elsewhere. The only grounds f 
being forgiven is to bring out 
larger sparkler than “they had be 
looking for” (which good sense ai 
pocket cents discourages, thai 
goodness! ) 

Before passing up the subject 
rings, it might as well be report 
that she also knows exactly wh 
style of wedding band will be 
grace her future spouse’s ceremoni 
finger. 

Marriage is the same serial—co 
tinued. Only the stage scenery h 


yeen shifted. Once she’s picked her 
vusband, she picks out everything 
Jse—the furniture, the silverware, 
ter clothes, of course; and, fellow, 
£ you’re not careful, she'll pick out 
jour clothes, too, with such cannily- 
alculated remarks, long before pur- 
hase time, as “You’d look so good 
a an Esquire-special tweed!” Or: 
You really would rate the title of 
Handsome Ransom’ if your next 
uit were tailor-cut just like the one 
‘erry Como wore on his last TV 
how.” 

' And, man, mark my prediction: 
Your next set of glad rags will fill 


her prescription with pharmaceuti- 
cal precision, providing you can lo- 
cate such a suit at a haberdashery 
shop within a hundred miles of 
home. 

In conclusion, I pop this ques- 
tion: But is there anything really 
objectionable to the femme dominat- 
ing the fellow? If so, I haven’t dis- 
covered it—yet! 

There is a trite-type adage that 
goes something like this: “If you 
can’t beat ’em, join ’em!” 

Fellows, you can’t beat ’em! You 
can be mighty happy, though, by 

vVVV 


joinin’ ’em! 


In Akron, Ohio... 


Kissing: "A goodnight kiss is for a certain boy at a certain time." 
Drinking: "Don't drink!" 
Driving: "Don't be a show-off!" 


Family Cooperation: "Don't get the idea you cannot discuss important 
matters with your parents just because someone fells 
you he can't with his... ." 
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}ourtesy Akron Beacon Journal 


Discussing their social code are (left to right) Bob Meyer, 


Jim Grove, Judy Hurd, Kent Belcher, and Carol Murphy. 


'™ 1TIZENS of Akron, O., like those 
| in other major cities across 
A the country, are accustomed 
)) reading stories of juvenile crime 
‘. their local newspapers. But re- 
ently they read an article in the 
¢kron Beacon-Journal which told of 
social code of behavior for teen- 
szers, and developed by teenagers. 
shirty young people from Trinity 
vangelical and Reformed Church 
id done the job. 


) “Just because we're a church 


group, don’t think we’re a bunch of 
Puritans,” said Carol Murphy, high 
school sophomore and one of Trin- 
ity’s YFers. “We talked everything 
over and made up our own minds.” 

“The wraps were off on the dis- 
cussions,” added Bob Meyer, vice- 
president of the group. And Presi- 
dent Jim Grove noted that atten- 
dance was up at meetings when the 
code was topic material. 

Although the group admitted that 
the current rise in juvenile delin- 
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Ohio teens write social code 


quency had a definite bearing on 
their formation of a social code, 
they credited another factor, too. 
Many teenagers don’t get adequate 
social training at home and many 
don’t understand the importance of 
eetting along with their families. 
Trinity YFers admitted that they 
hadn’t all lived up to the code in 
the past but planned to use it as 
their guide in future actions. 

With the help of youth coun- 
selors, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Hen- 
dry, and director of religious educa- 
tion, Richard Howard, the young 
people assembled the results of their 
discussions into a document. Here 
it is: 

Hours: Teenagers of senior high 


age should be home by 10:30 or 


11:00 on weekdays if homework has 
been completed, sooner if work still 
remains. If there is time for “going 
out” and doing homework, fine. If 
homework requires all evening, it 
should be done. 

On weekends the hour should be 
pre-determined according to the 
event. Parents should know approx- 
imately when the dance, show or 
event will end, what you probably 
will do afterwards (pizza, hamburg- 
ers, etc.) and about when to expect 
you. Approximately one hour after 
the event ends should be sufficient 
time. Teenagers should return home 
as soon as possible whether or not 
a specific time was set and not stay 
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out just to see how late an hour they 
can “get away with.” Be sure to ca‘ 
home in case of unforeseen delays! 

Driving: It is a responsibility 
and a privilege and should be 
treated as such. Teen-age drivers 
have the advantage of quick reae- 
tions, but the disadvantage of lack 
of experience and ability to antici: 
pate other drivers’ actions. Drivers 
should never participate in group 
singing or joking or showing off ta 
the extent that it reduces their driv- 
ing efficiency. As a general rule the 
driver should drive... period. Rid- 
ers should not do anything to inter- 
fere with the driver or the general 
safety of the group. Be considerate 
of other drivers; be especially care- 
ful in residential areas where chil- 
dren might dart into the street. 
Don’t be a show-off! 

Driving and Drinking: Don’t 
drink! 

Family Cooperation: Discus: 
problems in family councils or in. 
formally as the need arises. Don’t 
get the idea you can’t discuss im: 
portant matters with your parents 
just because someone tells you he 
can’t with his. Try to understan¢ 
your parents’ point of view. Try te 
be understanding even if your par. 
ents don’t understand you. This is 
Christianity! Be sure you are mak 
ing your point clear and not jus 
arguing blindly and emotionally 
Most parents will listen to your goo¢ 


reasons. Do you have a good reason 
for what you want to do? 

Dating: It’s up to us to prove 
_how trustworthy we are and what 
-good judgment we have. Pick a 
good crowd, but stand up for your 
beliefs if the crowd goes against 
them. 

A goodnight kiss is for a certain 
boy at a special time and should not 
be considered as something cheap. 
Popularity does not come from 
heavy necking. Be sure to arrange 
transportation before a date and 
‘clear with your date to be certain 
‘that parents are agreeable to the 
:method chosen. Hayrides should be 
planned so they don’t become mere 
necking parties. 

Young people should avoid show- 
ing affection at improper times, 
‘such as in public places. Good jude- 
;ment in such matters comes by first 
ithinking how your actions appear to 
lothers, especially to adults. Poor 
judgment i in public displays of affec- 
‘tion may suggest to others that your 
moral standards are low. 

| Necking: It is the girl’s respon- 


aroused. Reputations are at stake. 
Lives can be damaged. Both fellows 
and girls should know the facts and 
act with intelligence and with strong 
moral convictions. 

Going Steady: No agreement 
here. At one extreme came argu- 
ments for “going steady” because it 
was “cheaper” and a more “depend- 
able” arrangement. At the other ex- 
treme some felt “going steady” was 
“throwing away your youth” or that 
“playing the field” helped one know 
more people, offering a better op- 
portunity to find a mate and to be 
better prepared for marriage be- 
cause of the variety of experiences. 
Others shared opinions somewhere 
between the two extremes, recom- 
mending “going steady” for short 
periods. Definitely no general agree- 
ment on the subject. (About one- 
fourth of the teenagers in the group 
do “go steady” themselves. ) 

Smoking: The problem of smok- 
ing wasn’t mentioned specifically in 
the code. But the group was polled 
informally and results indicated 
that girls and boys both prefer dates 
that do not smoke, Some of the teen- 
agers, however, expressed a “don’t 
care” opinion. VVYV 


. To Joint National Council Meetings 
In New York City, June 20-27 


TWO PREXIES LOOK AHEAD 


John Graff... 


planning to be a minister,’ 

says John Graff, retiring pres. 
dent of the National Council of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship. “My answer 3s 
that I am greatly interested in the 
rising continents of Asia and Africa, 
and more particularly in the race re- 
lations and tensions which mark our 
dealing with these people in inter- 
national politics.” 


i often asked why I am not 


“Tt is my hope,” John continues, 
“that when I have successfully come 
to know these areas and their cul- 
ture and problems, I can find work 
with some agency which is seeking 


John Faulstich ... 


ee HEN at 13 I joined my 

local Youth Fellowship 

there were just three o 
us who would come out to the meet: 
ings,” recalls John Faulstich, presi 
dent of the National Youth Counci 
(Evangelical and Reformed). “We 
had no adult help and we were it 
a pretty sad shape. Finally we be 
came tired of asking, “What can w: 
do?’ and we just started doing. Ir 
a few years we had a vital grouy 
that was really challenging to ow 
entire congregation.” 


This was only the beginning fo 
John Faulstich. From his local ex 


top man in the Pilgrim Fellowship (Congregational Christian) 


to bring about cooperation and un- 
derstanding between us and _ these 
people. This does not, of course, 
‘rule out the church. My intent is to 
work at this as a Christian layman, 
whether within or outside the organ- 
ized church.” 


John grew up in a local Congre- 
gational Christian church which had 
no Pilgrim Fellowship. But he had 
heard of PF and especially of the 


14, John and a friend sent in appli- 
cations. “Since you had to be a 
local PF officer to attend,” John re- 


perience, he became YF prexy on 
the local, regional, synod, and the 
national level. He attended retreats, 
workshops, rallies, and national con- 
ferences. He was a national youth 
caravaner in 1955, and also a synod 
caravaner. And he’s been at UCYM 
meetings, too. Last summer as an 
ecumenical work camper, John was 
a psychiatric aide at Delaware State 
Hospital. 

_ With such a church-related back- 
ground, it seems natural for John to 
be planning to enter the ministry. 
But, although he was urged in his 
early teens to enter the ministry, 


calls, “I voted my friend in as local 


prexy and he voted me in as vice 


president of a group that didn’t 
exist.” 

That summer John was elected 
state crusade chairman and a dele- 
gate to the 1952 National Council 
meeting in Claremont, Calif. Fol- 
lowing that, he was elected state vice 
president and then served two terms 
as president. At Yale in 1954, he 
was elected secretary to the PF Na- 
tional Council and two years later 
president, the office from which he’s 
retiring. 


(Continued on page 19) 


. prexy of the Youth Fellowship (Evangelical and Reformed] 


John says, “I wanted to do some- 
thing—anything else! But not the 
ministry!” 

“Slowly, but surely, however,” 
John reports, “God spoke to me in 
many ways as I worked in the 
Church. This constituted what I 
feel is my calling to the ministry.” 

John’s family has long been active 
in Immanuel United Church of 
Christ (Evangelical and Reformed) 
in Hammond, Ind. His parents are 
both active in synod programs, and 
his father, a photo reproduction 
manager, was a delegate to the Unit- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Graff: "My greatest thrill has been to serve as president | 


John Graff and 
several other 
students lay out 
plans for religious 
emphasis week at 
South Dakota 


University. 


Decked out in 
beard, John 
Faulstich (left) 
plays Jason in a 
college theatre 
production of 


““Medea.”’ 


mal Council for two years." 


“My greatest thrill has been to 
serve as president of the National 
Council,” John says. “It has been a 
great joy to work with the wonder- 
ful people who are guiding our 
youth program and to share with 
hundreds of youth the fellowship 
which is ours.” 

In high school, John was a four- 
year letter winner in football. In 
sollege he played intramural foot- 
ball and basketball. His favorite 
pastimes are golf, hunting, and fish- 
ing. His home is Clark, S$. Dak. His 
father is employed by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

John has been serving during the 
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‘d in theatre productions.” 


ing General Synod in Cleveland a 
year ago. 

In high school John was gradu- 
ued as valedictorian of his class and 
ast week (June 1) he was gradu- 
ated summa cum laude from Elm- 
aurst College, Elmhurst, fll. Both in 
vigh school and college, John was 
active in vocal music work, in 
speech and debate, and in student 
yovernment and campus activities. 

“My biggest kicks around school,” 
John says concerning college life, 
‘have been the roles I’ve played in 
hree theatre productions.” 

John caused quite a stir on 


past year as minister of the Center- 
ville (S. Dak.) Federated Church. 
But this is not new for John. “Dur- 
ing my high school days,” he relates, 
“1 served part time as lay minister 
in two small churches near my home 
town.” 

This 22-year-old youth leader 
feels that “the youth program in 
church must never be just a club to 
join. It must be a study in church- 
manship. We are seeking and find- 
ing new ways to include young peo- 
ple in all the activities of the church 
—its boards, programs, and wor- 
ship. Even more important is the 
task of acquainting youth with the 


campus when his red hair was dyed 
black for his role as an African min- 
ister in Lost in the Stars. “Seriously, 
though,” John adds, “It was not 
easy to wipe off the make-up from 
Lost in the Stars. I couldn’t help 
thinking that for Stephen Kumalo, 
whom I portrayed, the color of his 
skin played the major role in his 
tragedy.” 

“T guess that I’m a kind of a 
bookworm,” John chides. “But ma- 
joring in English demands moun- 
tains of reading. I remember a two- 
week period in which I had to read 


both War and Peace and Brothers 
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Graff: Let's cross barriers of pride and ignorance 


nature and importance of the world 
Church. It is my hope that youth 
will find in the spirit of oneness, 
which has guided us in forming the 
United Church of Christ, a realiza- 
tion of the power potential in 
Christ's Church united.” 

On June 2, John was graduated 
cum laude from South Dakota Uni- 
versity where he has been majoring 
in history and international rela- 
tions. Next fall he begins a teaching 
fellowship at Indiana University 
where he hopes to get an M.A. de- 
cree in international relations. 

The next big event on John’s 


schedule are the joint National 
Council meetings of Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship and Youth Fellowship at Unior 
Seminary, New York City, June 20- 
27. In summarizing his hopes for 
the June meetings, John Graff says, 
“1 will be more than pleased if we 
do nothing more than cross the bar- 
riers of ignorance and denomina- 
tional pride which have kept us 
apart in the past and recapture our 
faith in what we can do as disciples 


of Jesus Christ.” VVV 


The two Johns have worked 
hard in planning for the 
June meetings. 


Faulstich: The Church must transform men 


Karamazov—a total of 2300 pages.” 

Commenting on his job as na- 
tional YF prexy, John says, “When 
one is a national officer, he has a 
feeling that his feet are off the 
ground. This past year I’ve tried to 
plant my feet solidly by working 
with a PF group in a nearby com- 
munity.” 

“I am a firm believer in United 
Church of Christ as a profound ex- 
pression of the unity we have in 
Christ. I am deeply grateful to have 
been able to play a part in the mer- 
ger on the youth level.” 

In looking forward to the joint 
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National Council meetings in New 
York City, June 20-27, John Faul- 
stich says: “The Church must give 
people of today a loving fellowship, 
a group to which they can belong, 
in which they can feel secure. The 
Church must provide ways for men 
to express themselves creatively. The 
Church must transform men through 
the personality of Christ which re- 
news men’s minds; and_ perhaps 
nowhere is this as obvious as in New 
York City. That’s why we come tc 
New York City—to hear the cry of 
the world and see how the Church 
can and does respond.” WWW 


Bible 
Plants 
Puzzle 


By Carol Conner 
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Across 


The kind of leaf the dove brought 
back to Noah 


. To wander 
. Many 


palms grew in Palestine 
in Bible days 


. To inquire 
. A well-known vine mentioned through- 


out the Bible 
“... and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the ee (isaiahiespeal)) 


. Air inhaled and exhaled 
. A tall tree that covered the slopes 


of Lebanon in Bible times 


. To be foolishly fond 
. Guided 


Down 


. “In the beginning was the 
(John 1:1) 

. Plant whose flowers and fruit served 
as models for ornaments on buildings 
and temple robes 


. The first plant mentioned by name in 


the Bible 

. Other 

. Tree on which Absalom was killed 

. Near to 

. To mimic 

. To decay 

. “he planteth an and the rain 
doth nourish it.” (Isaiah 44: 14) 

. Plant put in Christ’s hand by the 
soldiers who mocked him 


. To deal out in small bits 
. Sea the Israelites crossed, led by 
Moses (Answers on page 30) 


defendent was PF itself. 
_ Fellowship was on trial for its life. 
' Arguments both pro and con were 


at work in the church... . 


Montana Youth 


“Stand Trial” 


in Defense of PF 


HE GAVEL banged. “Order in 
the court,” bellowed the judge. 


The defense and_ prosecution 
attorneys shuffled their papers in 
preparation for a gruelling trial. 

The scene was a recent Pilgrim 
Fellowship rally in Montana. The 
Pilgrim 


full of both emotion and logic. The 
jury after hearing evidence found 
PF worthy of continuing its life. In 
the process, PFers were reminded of 


_what’s important and vital in the 
Pilgrim Fellowship. 


In recent meetings, many YFers 
and PFers have used a similar ap- 
proach to find out what is really 
important and unique about Youth 


Fellowship and Pilgrim Fellowship. 


“Suppose that somebody had the 
authority to say that there would 
not be any more PF or YF, on what 


grounds would you oppose this ac- 


tion?” they have been asked. The 


Mr. Powers is Secretary for Young People’s Work 


of the Division of Christian Education (Congrega- 


tional Christian Churches). 


By Edward A. Powers 


evidence they have uncovered makes 
an impressive list: 


. It provides real good times 
. It develops Christian fellow- 
sh 
. It offers meaningful worship 
It helps us help others 
. It stretches our vision 
. It works toward tolerance 
. It gives one a center of life 
. It helps one find life purpose 
. It gives one the chance to eval- 
uate life goals, ideals, morals 

10. Here youth problems can be 
worked out in fellowship 

1l. It helps one keep balance 
with the demands of God and the 
world 

12. It gives opportunities for fel- 
lowship to those who need it 

13. It develops leaders 

14. It makes youth a vital part 
of the Church 


OMNAUNSwWH NH 


These are only a few “witnesses 
for the defense” of PF-YF which 
young people have offered. How’s 
your witness for the defense? VWV 
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Leaders of the square dance arrangements committee join 
hands before a poster picturing the Protestant Pavilion at 
Brussels in the background. 


Square Dance for Protestant Pavilic 


| 0-SI-DO’s and allemande lefts swung $2000 into the fund for the Prot 
estant Pavilion at the Brussels World’s Fair recently. More thar 
1000 young people from Protestant churches in the Washington. 
| D. C., area attended a massive square dance to raise that amount. Spon: 
| sored by the Young Adult Commission of the National Capital Area Council 
| of Churches, the dance was the largest recreational event ever held under 
Protestant auspices in the vicinity. Three callers were in action to keep 
dancers whirling. Local radio and TV stars appeared during intermissions. 
Highlight of the evening was an international folk dancing exhibition per- 
formed by a group from a Washington Jewish organization. A “Circle of 
Faith” joined the participants in a closing prayer for the ecumenical wit 
ness in Brussels, led by Dr. Henry C. Koch, Evangelical and Reformec 
pastor and president of Washington’s Council of Churches. vVvVV 
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Paul Norton of WTOP-TV of Washington, addresses the 
gathering in the University of Maryland armory during a 
show at intermission time. 


All photos by Seth Muse 


Wearing a Tyrolean hat, 
Dr. Frederick E. Reissig 
(center), executive 
secretary of the area 
council of churches, joins 
three girls in watching a 
demonstration by a folk 
group dancing leader. 
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What is the effect 


of mature personality 


on a happy marriage? 


forward to the joys of mar- 

riage. This hope is as nat- 
ural as breathing. Millions of good 
homes around the world, even in 
these days of stress and anxiety, still 
do experience the inner peace of 
mind, courage and steady affection 
between people that characterizes a 
good marriage. Certainly young 
people have a right to want these 
same enriching and endearing ex- 
periences for themselves. They 
ought to look forward to happy mar- 
riages and families. 

Have you ever wondered where 
the differences are between couples 
who manage to build truly happy 
marriages and those who miss the 
goal? Surely one cannot want to 
find happiness more than the other. 
Yet the careful studies that have 
been made of divorce point to defi- 
nite personal causes, rather than to 
any of the vague “causes” that 
sometimes are blamed. 

We really do not like to look at 


ee young couple in love look 
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our own faults and shortcomings. 
These psychological quirks in our 
personalities are apt to behave quite 
like an abcessed tooth when pressed 
on even lightly. We defend the 
quirks. All this is understandable 
enough, but the quirks can still be 
terrific hazards to really satisfying 


friendships and they can wreck a 


marriage. 

Any thoughtful young person 
whose eyes and ears have been open 
to real-life situations knows very 
well that the most enduring mar- 
riages are based on more factors 
than the physical attraction, as im- 
portant as this is. Yet scores of 
young people are growing up hug: 
ging all sorts of personality hazards 
to themselves, which if they don’t 
change will wreck a marriage. 

If you wonder about such a pos 
sibility for yourself, the following 
quiz (completed in next issue) wil 
help you be more objective: 

Answer each question by ratings 
yourself somewhere between | anc 


® « clinical psychologist 
with special interest 


in youth and their problems 


division of the American 


® «a Fellow in the consulting 
: Psychological Association 


1 


5. If you really believe that you 


‘rate 5 under the first question (very 
‘pleasant and kindly) simply write 5 
‘in the box. If you think you’re 
‘about 2 (closer to very unpleasant) 
write 2 before the question. 


‘T] 1. Generally how good-natured 
| are you? 
I—quite unpleasant and unkind 
5—quite pleasant and kind 
(J 2. How much do you care about 
your impression. on others? 
1—very much 
5—some, but not anxious about it 
'1J 3. How do you react to advice? 
1—very poorly, often feel defensive 
5—quite well most of the time 
0 4. How jealous do you feel? 
| 1—often very jealous 


| 5—rarely jealous 

(0 5. How self-confident are you? 
1—not very confident 
5—generally very confident 

[1 6. How do you react to respon- 
sibility ? 
1—skip most responsibility 
5—like to have responsibility 


This quiz will be completed in the 
next issue of YOUTH magazine. 


(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 


Copyright, 1958; Gospel Trumpet Co. 


“TJ think maybe I got on too 
many rivets... I can’t move!” 
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Australian Blames Church 
for Rock 'N Roll Fame 


The popularity of rock ’n’ roll 
music “reflects the failure of the 
Christian Church,” said Dr. Alan 
Walker, speaking at a service in 
Sydney, Australia. He said that 
such music is an expression of frus- 
trated youthful longings and should 
not be condemned. “Attempts should 
be made,” Dr. Walker stated, “to 
interpret and channel modern mu- 
sical trends to more worthy ends.” 
Claiming that youth need a cause to 
live by and a hero to follow, Dr. 
Walker charged “Only a generation 
bereft of real heroes could turn to 


an Elvis Presley. It reflects the fail- © 


ure of the Christian Church. Youth 
will never turn to a Church which 
is negative, conventional and dull.” 


Trend Toward Reality 
in Protestant Story Papers 


A trend away from fiction and 
to more articles that tell how real 
people solve their problems is tak- 
ing place in Protestant story papers 
for young people. This was re- 
vealed by editors of youth publica- 
tions attending a conference in Min- 
neapolis recently. Reported Bruce 
Hilton, editor for the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, “Young 


people like articles about persons in 
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the public eye whom they admire 
and which show that being a Chris: 
tian doesn’t mean being a ‘sour 
puss.’ ” Charles Lutz, editor of One 
Lutheran youth publication, saic 
that it is hard to find fiction that 
combines “sin and grace’’—dealins 
both with the reality of life and with 
the Christian response to reality 
Miss Rowena Ferguson, a Methodis' 
editor of youth publications, re. 
ported that story papers are showing 
a marked improvement in typog: 
raphy, layout, and use of bette: 
journalistic techniques. 


Illinois Teens Request 
Drag Strip for Racing 


An auto club whose membershi 
is mostly teenagers, has asked the 
Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago to lease some of its 
land for construction of a drag strip 
In a letter addressed to the district. 
the club’s president of Joliet, Ill. 
said, “We are not just a group o! 
kids with a big idea. We have the 
construction companies who will do 
nate their time and materials tc 
complete the project.” He addec 
that the club’s activities include civi 
defense and rescue work and “al 
most everything a teenager does for 
enjoyment.” The letter noted tha 
city officials of Joliet had approvec 
the plan. 


Phow by KLivt Koyal Uuich Arlines 


Vhen the Frederick (Md.) County Christian Youth Council recently pre- 
sented 20 calves to the government of Turkey, they insured the health of 
wheir gift by sending along a shipment of veterinary drugs given by Chas. 
‘Pfizer and Co. Beverly Hill (left), 17-year-old chairman of the Protestant 
vvouth group, talks with representatives of Heifer Project, Inc., and Pfizer 
laboratories. 


i, Office Set Up 
“o Deal with Obscenity 


A new office designed to combat 
pmut and fraud operators using 
J. S. mails, has been established by 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield. Given broad powers to 
speed up prosecution of obscenity 
und fraud cases, was Charles Ab- 
vard, a 27-year-old attorney from 
‘nid, Okla. Mr. Ablard was or- 
Jered to make “more vigorous use” 
of the mail err oundine law ap- 
vroved by Congress in 1956. In ad- 
lition Mr. Summerfield directed 
that continuances on hearings of 


offenders should be cut down. Much 
stricter measures “should give us 
more effective means of dealing with 
smut purveyors,” said Mr. Summer- 


field. ; 


Features Religious "Breaks" 
Instead of Coffee Breaks 


Religious “breaks” instead of cof- 
fee breaks will be a feature of the 
national convention of the Syrian 
Orthodox Youth Organization in 
July. The delegates will not drink 
coffee to relax during breaks, but 
instead they will listen to ten-minute 
informal talks by religious leaders. 
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“Turning Point” is the name of 
the new radio Pilgrimage series on 
ABC network on Sundays, 1:35- 
2:00 p.m. The new series will fea- 
ture Quincy Howe, editor, educator, 
author, historian, ace news analyst 


and commentator. The world has 
reached a turning point in history 
and people need to get a clearer per- 
spective of it. Through a series of 
26 weekly conversations with ex- 
perts in many fields, Mr. Howe 
hopes to lift up a concern for the 
expression of Christian faith in daily 
life and work, the right relation of 
individuals to God and neighbor. 


* % 


“Your Family and You” is the 
topic of Dr. John Crawford’s study 
group at the National Conference of 
Christian Education being held Au- 
gust 19-20 at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. This study group is 
only one of a number of special 
study groups aimed to appeal to and 
help teenagers. Other activities on 
the program are being planned for 
youth at this conference. Other key 
leaders will be attending. The newly- 
elected national officers of the Pil- 
grim Fellowship and Youth Fellow- 
ship will be at the Purdue confer- 
ence. One of the evening speakers 
will be Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota. About 5000 
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adults and young people who ar 
active in the educational program 9 
their local churches are expected * 
attend. Write now for applicatiet 
blanks and additional information 
National Conference Committee 
Room 215, 1505 Race Street, Phil 
adelphia 2, Pa. 


“Frontiers of Faith” on NBO 
TV network has a change of tim 
after June 15, when it will be seer 
from 5-5:30 p. m. (New Yorl 
time). 

Loretta Young’s January L 
telecast about indecent literature 
entitled “The Accused,” will be re 
peated on Sunday evening, June 29 
at the request of various churel 
eroups. Urge your friends to see it 
And if you like it, let your local tele 
vision station know about it, an 
perhaps Loretta’s sponsors, too. Let’ 
show that church people can com 
mend, as well as condemn. If w 
want to continue to have worthwhile 
programs on TV, we must learn 
praise stations and sponsors. fo 
good shows, as well as caution then 
about questionable programs. 


Answers to puzzle on page 22 
Across Down 
4. Olive 1. Word 
6. Roam 2. Pomegranate 
9. Date 3. Fig 
10. Ask 5. Else 
11. Grape 7. Oak 
14. Rose 8. At 
15. Breath 10. Ape 
17. Cedar 12. Rot 
20. Dote 13. Ash 
21. Led 16. Reed 
18. Dole 
19. Red 


BIRD NOTES from the Bible Set" 


“ARE NOT TWO SPARROWS SOLD FOR A 
A FARTHING 2 AND ONE OF THEM SHALL The European 


NOT FALL ON THE GROUND WITHOUT Tree Sparnrou 


YOUR FATHER.” 

1S AS COMMON IN PALESTINE 
AS THE ENGLISH SPARROW 
JS IN AMERICA. THIS COULD 
BE THE VERY SPECIES THAT 
JESUS REFERRED TO. 


A ROMAN FARTHING- wasa 
BRASS COIN, WORTH ABOUT THREE- 
EIGHTHS OF A CENT. AHALF OFA 
FARTHING WAS CALLED A “MITE.” 


SS /E3 


SSss 


SS 
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TWO FARTHINGS / 
THE MARKET VALUE OF A 


* Fear YE NOT THEREFORE, YE ARE OF MORE VALUE 
4 THAN MANY SPARROWS.” MATTHEW 10:29, 3 


" OD CREATED THE EARTH, THE SKY, AND EVERY- 

i THING IN THEM. HE CARES FOR EVEN THE 
SMALLEST CREATURE IN THE WORLD, BUT MOST 
OF ALL, HE CARES FOR YOU! 


The 9) 

OWE, e209 —EE = 
SYMBOL OF PEACE =H a J 

_ IN ANY LANGUAGE. . . f= ee 
NOAH USED THE DOVE AS A 
COURIER TO BRING HIM NEWS 

; OF THE ABATING FLOOD. MY, 

[- ITS FIRST FLIGHT WAS NOT UG a eee 
SUCCESSFUL, BUT THE SECOND Y Yi ‘ s a 
TIME THE BIRD RETURNED 

: WITH AN OLIVE LEAF AS 
EVIDENCE THAT IT HAD 
FOUND SOME DRY LAND, 


ONCE AGAIN NOAH 
SENT OUT THE DOVE 
AND IT NEVER 
RETURNED 


GEN.6:8-/2 


Since THE 
HEBREWS WERE 
sv PERMITTED 
“ZB : a TO OFFER 
REZ ‘ DOVES FOR 
Y SACRIFICE, 
Le CHE DOVE 1S OFTEN RE- wyotin | THERE WERE 
Z FERRED TO IN THE BIBLE THE DESCENDING DOVE IS 
AS AN EXAMPLE OF LOVE, BEAU- OFTEN USED TO REPRESENT Absit paler 
TY, QUIETNESS, REST, ETC. IT DOES NOT THE HOLY SPIRIT. Dae OF 
FIGHT BACK WITH WINGS AND TALONS IN THE STORY OF JESUS’ THE TEMPLE. 
WHEN ATTACKED BY ENEMIES, BUT BAPTISM (MARK /:/0) THE 
SIMPLY ATTEMPTS TO FLY AWAY. HOLY SPIRIT DESCENDED 
THE TURTLEDOVE OF PALESTINE IS UPON HIM IN THE FORM 
SIMILAR TO OUR MOURNING DOVE OF ADOVE. = 
BUT IS DISTINGUISHED BY A DAINTY, Ves cle 


BLACK COLLAR. 
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